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i He that observeth the wind shall Hot sow, aa he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. Ecclesiastes. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 


TALES OF MY LANDLADY. 
Continued from page 362. 


Henry Thorn was. ‘the son of an opulent 
farmer, in the neighborhood ; and as his only 
biother was.a natural idiot, he was considered 
as the sole heir to his father’s extensive pos- 
sessions. He was below the common size— 
his aspeet wasserious, and wanted animation. 
He had beep well instructed in the practice 
of husbandry, and prided himself greatly up- 
His father 
Was a creeping spaniel in his own house, 
where his nf. other reigned with unrivalled 
sway; and directed with ber own mandates 
the movements of all the family. Harry was 
ber darling slave, and she had_ rarely permit- 
ted him to stray beyond the reach of her steo- 
torian voice. Per -ouly daughter had just 
married, and removed from her dominion: and 
she was now in want of a:other subject, to 
supply her place ; ; and. therefore, deierminied 
to find a wife for her’son as scon as possible : 
For this purpose, she coned over all-the giris 
ef her acquaintance, and 4xt upon Maria, as 
every Way qualitied for the station; and Har- 
ry was directed to briag her hoine without de- 
But fate, who always delights in perplex- 


stacle. His person and manners were disa- 
greeable to Maria, and she could not be per- 
suaded to give het consent. This he iwform- 
ed his- mother—she smiled+and called him 
simpleton.— All girls (she said) acted in the 


same manner; they must be courted a long 


time before custom woule permit thein to say 
yes ; he must persevere, redouble his solici- 
tations, and-he would find her as complying 
as heart could wish.’? Gonformable to these 
instructions, he went every Sunday evening 


feome te every one, Maria excepted. 

a times, when not otherwise engaged, she 
Ag divert herself awhile with questions 
about his farm or-horses; but when Dr. Hale 
was present, or expected, Harry was put qui- 
etly in bed with some of the workmen, and all 







‘Pesrdes were satisfied. In this manner, more 
than a year passed away,—when Mr. M’Vane 
said to his wife, I fear my dear we are acting 
improperly, or neglecting our duty towards 
Maria;-we ought certainly to explain our 
wishes, and direct her choice. 

_ Maria was ‘ealed, and the following’ dia- 
logue ensued. 

“Mrs. M’ Vane. How can you, my child. 


treat Mr. Thora with so much neglect 5 he is 
a fine young man, and Thave no doubt would 
make an excellent husbands 


Maria. You may think so mother, but your 
daughter is ofa very dii:erent opinion. 

Mrs. M°V. My dauvhter then, like other 
thoughtless girls, forms her opinion without 
the aid of | udgment and sound reason. 

Maria. That may be true, but how antl to 
help it. 

Mrs. M’V. \f you had the. least desire to 
help it, you would take the adyice of thosé 
who have gone before you, who know more 
ofile world. and can tell, from experience, 
the advantage of having a good home, and a 
kind partner for life. © 

Muvia. Much as 1 may prise these advanta- 
ges, would you advise me to purchase them 
by marryinga man I despise, and connecting 
nyselt for life, with a family I abhor. 

Mrs. MeV. Maria, | am astonished at your 
conduct ; is it possible that you can despise 
the soberest and cleverest young man in the 
world, or that-you can abhor-the richest fami- 
‘yin town; you talk just like one of- them 
Hiove-sick virls, i in that story book you brought 
from the library *tother day: Pes know I 
said, when you read it, she acte very simple. 
Ah! you had better read your bible, and learn 
to houor your parents in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days conte not: It wilk then be 
too-late, and you may repent’ in vain ‘this 
strange folly and stubborn disobedience. _ 

Mavia. ¥ did hope, dear mother, that'in an 
affair of so‘ much importance to myself, I 
might be allowed at least a negative, 

i » M’Vane. £4 am not greatly mistaken, 
Matin, you claim the -affirmative also. Dr. 
|Hale dose not make all these visits \here for] 
nothing, and: 1 am sure they are without my 
} request, or consent. } tell you Miss, old Mr. 
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Thorn is worth more, at this moment, thant =» 
am; aod will you turn away his som for a” 
doctor, who has not even a house to coverhie — 

own head; or any thing except a age gallye 
pots, to furnish one-with, — - 

Maria. 1 must confess, déar sir, if. there = 
were no other men.inthe world, Lshould ioe 
fer Dr. Hale to Harry. Thorn. , 

Mr. M?VO1 thought so ; you know no eta 
about the world s<This” Yankee fortune-hun- “§ ~ 4 = 
ter, has turned your brain; and F fear will be. aed 
your ruin. 5 

Maria, Poverty, dear sir, is no crime in a 
young man, and not always a misfortune, 

Mr. M’V. Well then, he. can supply, you 
with as much of that article as you may want ; 
and, if poverty is no misfortune, Iwill no Jon- 
ver withhold your patrimony ; you shall have, 
without delay, all that you are entitled to"by 
birth. 

Maria. You are my step- tathet, I shallnot © 
dispute your right, to°do with me as you . 
please. ay 

Mr. M’V. You are an.ungrateful bea ae 
call me step-father, do you—begone! and pes? 
learn the respect due ‘to a step-father, whe ° 
has so long provided for you if you expect a 
continuance-of his bounty. 

- Maria retired thunder-struck, and wounded — * 
to the heart. This was an event she had 
never anticipated. “Sho had seén, Mr. M’- 
Vane out of humour with others ; when, some: ie 
times, he would become outrageous, and give” aie 
proof of his native isle; but to her he ha al. 
ways spoke ia language “of affeétion ; : besides, eS 
his look and tone of voice now distrac 
and precluded all hopes of reconciliatic 
without an instant compliance with his wi . 
. Sobbing, she went to her room unable fe. — - 
determine whit to think, or howto act. She 
could not fly to Dr. Hale~he. : e x 
plained himself, or asked her hand. . ‘dy 
not accept of ‘Harry Thérn—the- mote idea ca 
chilled her blood, “hid made her. i eo 
The only alternative which sugyes 
Iher-mind, was leaving the house in 7 
Vand trusting herself to*that kind Provide 
who had saved her, when an mfant, ; rom the 
impending blow. of the savage, © <5 
But, before taking a step ot ‘this importants 
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Ne, ig. wanes 

sie determined to seek her mother; inform 
her of the resolution she bad taken, aad im- 
“plore her Hlessing + For this purpose she walk- 
ae éd hastily towards the parlour ; her/ mothe: 
* saw her approach, flung to the door, and stern- 
ee ly bid her go back to her room. With a swol: 
len wind heavy heart, she obeyed—and falling 

upon her Knees, exelaimed—mercitul God. 
to whom shall the helpless orphan cry. but 
unto thee ! Oh! ‘sive me! save me! and then 
flinging herself prostrate upon the floor, she 
i exclaimed—and have | dhen a’ step-mother 
/* . also! Atv! why did she expose her own bosom 
to the merciless tomaliawk, fo save a child, 
-to whom she will not speak-band whose sup- 
plications she .will not hear.“She was silent 
—she was faint: when a sleigh, with bells, 
drove intothe yard. Inv oluntarily she sprang 
from the floor, and through the lattice saw 
Harry Thorn step from his new and elegant 
carriage, throw back the top, and politel) 
Aand out his sister. They were both neh and 
~ fashionably dressed, and walked gracefully"to 
athe house. Mrs. MeV ane received them with 
courtesy —and upon their enquiring about 
the health of the family, she said, Maria was 
. unwell with the headach, and had kept her 
‘yoom-all day; and added, I wish you would 


-; » ®sgo out and take the air, it might be of use t# 
St She then opened Maria’s door, who not 
cting this intrusion, was setting upon a 

of, with her head inclined -upon her hand, 

i oiding a handkerchiet before her face. Hen- 


side, and seizing her hand, (which she with- 
‘drew;) with mach pathos exelaimed—And is 

my, dear aria quite unwell. To this she 

y no answer. His sister, who had taken 
os lace upon the opposite side. then gently 
oe ‘2 ing her hand and pressing it affectionately, 
said,—‘ How much, dear madam, your indis- 
poemee oF rieves me ; your mother inforins us 

. »tha ve been quite unwell, can we do 
ae: nothiog for your relief.” 

> Maria. Nothing!) nothing! 

Sister. You de not know how much we 
‘ahs to serve you ; believe me, Maria, if we 
ould cure your pains, as you can ours, your 

ut ne nor-heart would never ache. 

it .. Maria Tama poor abandoned orphan— 

°° anworthy of your attention. 

— 0 + geiHenry again taking her hand. Believe me, 
ce SY. Tac: 00 have all the wealth my heart 

ee Basin basis, 

eo 1 

— ter. And I should be the happiest. soul 
alive. if Light ‘call you sister 
: ‘You may call me friend. 






Pe. noe, to tell. how. much: he loves—how. much bi 
lea ss depends on you,. 


“go ip and cheer her. UP; perhaps if she would) 


‘ry, with unusual gallantry, took a seat by ne ey navigated the succeeding scenes of life, 


bay; ied parents would rejoice, iff 
d-call-them yours. 


» Fa ; eo eM We.will then be friends for ever!—| 
3 a But my brother claims a:more endearing title ;}}: 
ee ‘St have come, my friend, to.plead his cause— 


. 


her. Come Maria, a, throwon ) your cloak and 
let us take the air. 

To this she reluctantly consented. 
snapped his whip, and drove up his. praneing 
horses to the door, champing their silver hits. 
Ig a moment thé ladies were seated, and they 
drove off full speed. towards Schenectady. —— 
Theday was fine, the sleighing good, and 
every thing conspired. to banish sorrow, and 
infuse hilarity. Soon Maria wiped off ker? 
tears, and appeared as gay as usual; and be- 
fore they returned, she more than half con- 
sented, that, agreeable to custom, Henry 
should, tie next Sunday, publish their intend- 
ed tiuptials ; but from what gvas afterwards 
said, she had pot the least expectation of its 
being done. SAinday, however, arrived ; Ma- 
ria was at church: ‘The exercises of the day 
were ended, and the clergyman holding up a 
small paper, read alond—* Mar riageis intend- 
ed between Henry Thorn and Maria Wo- 
burn.” Indignation, rather than grief, now 
usurped her bosom; and she scornfully refus- 
ed his soiicitation to accompany her home. 

Mr. M’Vane, who was present, heard the 
inteHigence with pleasure ; a called her a 
dutiful child, and assured hefof his parental 
affection. 

Maria went home with an aching heart ;— 
but, as conscious guilt occasioned no share of 
the pain, she was not wretched—for-there is 
a buoyancy in virtue that supports the mind 
amid all the swelling waves of misfortune ;— 
and had she not deserted this plank, she might 


with saftey and with honor. 

Dr. Hale, tinknowing what had passed, this 
evening called to see her. Without reserve, 
she explained to him all that had passed, and 
with imprudence, unveiled her heart to —his 
inspection. He blamed the avarice and cru- 
elty of her parents; called her his angel, and 
swore eternal fidelity. A private marriage 
was soon agreed upon. For the present, he 
advised her to treat Harry Thorn with seem- 
ing respect, and to. blind the eyes of ali the 
family ; ; they would meet for the future at a 
neighbouring house. Here for several weeks, 
like Eloisa and Abelard, they met with mutu- 
al ardour, and increasing affection. But time 
awoke reflection, and Maria began tofear the 
dreadful precipice to which she was appreach- 
ing; she reminded her paramour of : his pro- 
mise ; but he was never ready—some wua- 
yoidable circumstance always ‘prevented.— 
And in her turn, she put off Harry Thorn 
with the same excuses and procrastinations. 


(Remainder + in our next.) 
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“wounsed deep my. heart, and nothing but ¢! 
. can.cure the wound,: 
Come Hatry no more of this, my 
know. Will pity,.if notrelieve my bro- 
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ASPARAGUS, .also- called Sparagus; Spe- 
rage, or - Sparrow-grass, i isan esculent plant, 
which is reared with great, attention, aad 





vour. “There are ten § species, but one® ‘nly 
is cultivated forthe table, viz. the éommon 


Harry llasparagus, which has an erect herbaceous 


stalk, and bristly. leaves: the other species 
are sometimes kept in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, but more tor the sake of variety @n ac- 
count of their utilitys 

This useful plant is best propagated “from 


seed. Hence, some of the most promising 
buds should be marked with a stic k, and when 


ber- 


tae ther, they ought to be cut; and, ‘the 
veés- 


ries being rubbed offinto a tub or other 
sel, water should be poured upon them. Af- 
ter they have been stirred, the seeds will 
subside, and the floating husks may be pour- 
ed off with the water. The seeds must then 
be spread to dry, and thinly sown, in the be- 
ginning of February, on a bed of rich earth. 
They should be trod into the ground, and the 
earth raked over them.” During. summer, 
the bed should be kept clean of weeds, and 
about October, when the stalks appear wi- 
thered, a small quantity of rotten dung should: 
bes read over the bed; about halfan inch in 
tHiclnese. In the following spring, the piants 
will be in a proper. state for transplanting, 
when the ground should be prepared for them, 


by trenching it and disposing a large quantity 
of rotten dung in the’ trenches;so fat it may 
lie at least six inches below ‘theéssurface ; -af- 
ter which, the whole piot must ‘ levelled, 


and allthe loose stones carefally picked out. 


is a south-western aspect, sheltered from the 
north; and thé soil should be neither too 
moist, nor too firm, or hard. Hi the season be 
forward, and the soil dry, the asparagus should 
be transplanted in the beginning of Mareh : 
but, in a wet soil, it is preferable to wait. till 
the beginning of April, at which time the 
plants begin to shoot. ‘The roots should, ; at 


hering earth, separating them from each other, 
and laying their aeads -even, for tuégreat 
er convenience in. pianting them ; which 
should be performed. in the following mahuer: 
Lines are drawn &cross the bed, at a distance 
of tone foot from each other, after which 


es of six inches in depth, into which the roots 
must be laid, with their buds upwards, so that, 
be two inches under the surface. As 

every four rows; for the purpose of afford hed 
room to cut the, stalks. {In October, th 

shoots of the asparagus should)be. cut Within 
two inches of the ground ; but, with respect 


to this process, the following circumstance de- 
serves attention: as often as a Stalk’ is cut, 





which sprout the foilowing spring. - Hence,. 





much esteemed on.account of its. delicate-tla-/i' 


~ 


the cutting ought hot to be too long continue! 4 


ihe seeds, and its sticcessful ¢éulture almost » 
entirely depends on the proper quality of such ~ 


‘The most eligible situation for such hot-beds, - 


this-season, be carefully raised with a narrow- — 
pronged dung-fork, shaking from them the ad- — 


they must be dug in the form of small trench- . 


when the edrtisd is raked over them, they as vi 


of two feet and a half should’be left beta 


a new One springs up, and every | plant run- 
ning to seed deposits a new bud. e, as if. 
is called-by gardeners, beside the new shoots, 


the seed begins to: ripen, and, the stalks. to | 
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ed, as this practice would prevent the new 
shoots from sprouting, and deprive those which 
are in bud, from acquiring sufficient strength. 


In Pennsylvania and New Jersey the cut-| 


ting must not be continued longer than, the 
first of June. 

Young asparagus, fit for table, may be cut 
the second spring after-planting ; but as this 
vegetable is with many a desideratum, the 
following directions, properly attended to, 
will enable them to preduce it at any time 
during the winter: ‘Take some goad roots of 
one year’s growth, and plant them in a rich, 
moist soil, about eight inches asunder; the 
second and third years after, planting, they 
will be fit for removal to a hot-bed, which 
should be made rather of heating materials, 
especially tanney’s waste and horse-dung, about 
three feet thick, and covered with a_ stratum 
ofearth six inches high. The plants should 
then be laid against a ridge made at one end, 
without trimanng or cutting the fibres : be- 
tweev every row, make a small ridge of fine 
earth, aid thus proceed until the whole is 
planted ; next, letthé®ed be covered to , the 
thickness of about two inches with earth, and 
encompassed. with a straw-band. About a 
week after, the whole should be sheltered 
under frames and giasses, and three inches of 
additionalearth laid on the beds ; the proper 
season for constructing which, is from No- 
vemberto March. 

Dry Darwin advises the loosening, or turn- 
ing over the earth, around and above the 
roots ofthis plant annually for the purpose of 
admitting air into its cells or cavities, to con- 
vert a part of the manure, or carbonaceus 
soil, with which they have been supplied, into 
ammonia, or into carbonic acid, and thus to 
afford them both warmth aiid nutriment. 

The roots of this plant havea slightly bitter, 
mucilavinous tasie, rather inclining to sweet- 


ness; the iruitis nearly of a simitar flavour ; 


but the young shoots are the most agreeabie 
to the palate. 

In the 13th vol. of the ** Repertory of Arts,” 
&c. a new. meihod of rendering asparagus 
more’productive, is. communicated by Mr. 
Ricwarp Weston ; who observes, that the 
smale plants yield a greater number of shoots 
than the female onee ; though the former are 
of an inferior size. Hecunsequeutly advises 


males only to.be selected ior the formation of 


beds: and, to prevent mistakes, they should 
-not be planted from the seed-bed,: till they 
Ahave flowered. After having grown 12months, 
“Mr. W. directs them to be removed into 
beds, at the distance of six inches from each 


“other, where they ought to remain another} 


Year, in which they getierally flower ; a small 
stick-must then be driven into the ground, 
egntiguous to each ofthe mal¢ plants, in or- 
devte separate them from the females, the 
latterof which are then to be pulled. , 

~"Powards the end of July, especially if the 
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water or rain. In the course of 120714 days, 
the asparagus begins to appear; and, if the 
j weather be very dry, the watering ought to 
be repeated once or twice, every week. By 
such method, he observes,.a constant suppl 
of this vegetable may be obtained, till the 
month of September, when hot-beds will be- 
come necessary ; so that by making five or 
six of the latter during the winter, a regular 
succession may be procured, throughout the 
year. 

Mr. J. Cooper, of New-Jersey, who raises 
the finest asparagus brought to: Philadelphia 
market, sows his seeds in drills; the beds are 
so far. distant from each other, that the centre 
may be reached by a workman standing in 
the alley between them. He permits: the 
plants to’ stand in the beds two years, and then 
places them jn trenches ten inches deep, and 
three feet apart: the plants are one foot from 
each other. The first year the trench is only 
half filled with loose rich earth, the second 
year, it is filled up and covered with manure. 
Mr. Cooper’s soil is sandy. According to the 
same gentleman, this vegetable will continue 
for ten years; it will then gradually decline 
in flavour, but the plants will remain for twen- 
ty years. and overgrow all the ground. * 

Asparagus Is allowed to promote the appe- 
tite; and attords a delicious Article of nourish- 
ment to the invalid and valetudinarian, who 
is not troubled with flatulency. mae ae 

As-a Substitute for asparagus, the young 
buds of hops have been recommended, as they 
inay he more easily procured, and are both 
cratefnl and wholesome. 
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1Or THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ANIMALS KILL- 


ED* FOR FOOD :—~OXEN—SHEEP—GOATS— 
DEER——SWINE.-— FATTENING CATTLE.—-CAS- 
TRATION.——THE ADVANTAGES OF OXEN USED 
IN AGRICULTURE. 


(CONTINUED.) 
~ 3. TEES-WATER. 


This race is bred chiefly in the extensive, 
fertile, sheltered, and enclosed tracts of pas- 
ture Watered by the river Tees in Yorkshire 
and Durham. But it is now much mixed with: 
the Dishley breed. It is a hornléss variety, 
with white faces and legs, anddong and some- 
what coarse wool. The animals are consid- 
ered to be the largest of all the British sheep— 
Their legs are longer, and finer boned ; and 
the carcasses are heavier, more firm, and much 
wider onthe back and sides, than those of the 
ipreceding breed. Their wool, also, is shorter, 
jand not so heavy. ‘The mutton is better thar 
the Lincolnshire. tt Me tee 2 gh ; 








of a dung-hill ; leaving them somewhat hollow weight; and the value of tHe wool, at an ave- 
in the centre for the better retention of the}|rage, about a shilling a pound. = 


———— 





' The weight of the two-years old wethers of 
the _Tees-water sheep, is from 25 to..35 


weather be wet, the stalks of the asparagus!]pounds per quarter ; atid the four quartets of 


should be cut down, the beds be forked up. 
and raked smooth. In case the season be dry, 


ja four-years old wether have been known to 


weigh nearly two hundred and filty pounds.— 


_ Mr. Weston irrigates the beds with the draining The ficece is genérally about nine pounds iu 


































































~4* SOUTH-DOWN, OR SUSSEX. 

The districts where these sheep have beer 
chiefly bred, consist of dry, chalky downs, 
which produce .a short. and finé herbage.— 
They are hornless, and. have grey or speckled 
faces and legs ; and peculiarly finc, élose,and =, 
short wool. Their bones are small, and.theic s 
neck long and slender.” They are low before, - ~ © 
high onthe shoulder, and if ht in the fore- - 
quarter. The. sides. are good and the loin sn’ 
tolerably broad; but the back-boneyis too == 
high. The hind quarters are generally heavi-¢ 
er than the fhea-quafters.;. i Ae 

Butchefs are partial to South-down sheep, > 
preferring them to the Dishley. breed, fgom ; 
the circumstance of the latter showing all. 
their fat on the-outside, whilst these areal- 
ways fatter within. The mutton is consider- «— 
ed to be, in every respect, supezior in. delica- 
cy and flavour to that of other sheep bred in” 
the southern parts of England. The average 
weight of the two-years old wethers is about 
eighteen, pounds a quarter; they are seldom 
kept beyond this age, and many persong feed. 
them at eighteen months. . The ewes at 
chiefly sold at four years old to graziers in. 
the welds of Sussex and Kent, whe fat both 
the lambs and ewes in the ensuing summer. 

’ These sheep arg both hardy.and ready feed- 
ers; and thrive extremely well, both in hilly 
and pasture lands: ‘Their fleece seldom ex- 
ceeds the weight of two pounds and a half, or 
three pounds; and.its average value is from ~ 
one shilling and tenpence to two. shillings a 
pound. Its weight, in proportion to that of 
the carcass, is about as one to forty-on@and a 
half. . 

Oo. RYELAND, OR HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Are of small size, hornless; and have @ =~ © 
white face, and white legs; and *very fine - | | 
shortwool. Their carcasses are tolerably well 
formed and weigh from ten to eighteen pounds 
per quarter. ‘These sheep have the name of 
Rycland, from the land on which they were | 
chiefly fed, being formerly thought capable of — ~ 
‘producing no better grain that, rye. It wag, © 
considered a tract of very poor land; but itis. 4 
now found capable of producing. almostany = %*. 
kind of grain. . Pre og. wae 

The fleece of the Ryeland sheeptwhich, “ ~ 
seldom exceeds the weight of a poundanda . <~ 
balf, or two pounds, is soshort, soft, aud fine,” 
that whilst the breed contmued*unmixed, they = © 
were considered to beat the finest wool of | 
any British sheep. © The threads of the wool.) _ 
areas fine as those of the Spanish breeds ; bat *— 
they are more ifregulat..as f@.the ‘size. and-_ 
surface, and consequently foug! 
does this wool felt Welk “8 

This bteed bas beén so intermixed’with the 9 ~~ 
new Leicester, that they are become very 
scarce. irene: introductic 
sheep into this kingdom by’ 
ty, Ryeland Ewes, of. the © 
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been in great request, to fiat ith he Merino’ - 
rams ; not only on account of the fineness of 
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+ old, thére are two pounds of fine wool, and 


oR 


‘ * and their lambs 


from ten to twelve shillings each. 


m " -gmail size, their peculiarly fine and ‘soft.wool, 
Pix “and remarkably short ets a tails. 
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* good shape, excellent mutton, and ready dis- 
position to,fatten.: The. value of the wool is 
ubout two. shillings and four-pence a pound ; 
and its weight, to that of the carcass, is as 
about one to ) thirty-four and a quarter. 

~~. 6, “HERDWICK 
‘This is@ mountain breed, and chiefly known 


in those parts-of Cumberland which are situat-| 
and 


ed néar tle: head of. the’ rivers. Dadon 
isk. The few farms where they are bred are 
éalled Herd-Wicks, thatis, districts of the 
sheep. having, from time immemorial, been 
there farmed out, to herds, at a.certain sum per 
anuum.. 
They are hornless, and have speckled faces 
“and le gs, and short »wool. ‘Those, however, 
are* oainctfersa to be of the purest breed, 
- whichhave only a few black spots on their fxs 
cesand legs. ‘Their fleece is thieck-and mat- 
ied, and does not often exceed the weight of 
two pounds, or two pounds and a half. The 
wool is coarser thamahat of any of the other 
_ short woolled breeds. The ewes generally 
weigh from six to eight pounds, and the we- 
thers, at four yearsanda half old, from nine to 
eleveh poands the quarter. 'T heir legs are fine 
small boned, and clean. 
“hese are dctive and lively little animal 
and so hardy that they can support themselves 


during the severest storms, and deepest snows}. 


in winter, without any other: food than what 
_ they. are able to obtain, either by scratching 
” their way ‘through the snow to the scanty her- 
bage which it conceals; or, by seeking out 
situations where the winds*have left the her- 
bage exposed. 
. THE CHEVIOT 

Derive their name from the mountainous 
tract in the north-west. part of Northumber- 
land, around the Cheviot mountain,.though 
on that barren. hill itself there are no sheep.—} 
“They are hornless ; have usually white faces 
and legs; and fine, short wool. Their eyes 
stand out sud are liyely,and. their countenance 
open andanimated. Theirbody is long ; and 
their Aegs’ fine, clean, and small boned. ~ In 
their fleece, which usually weighs about three 
pounds, when killed at four years anda half} 


about one-of coarses_, The weight of the car- 
cass, per quarter, when fat, is from twelve to 

) pen pounds. The muttonis in the greatest 
esteem, onaccuunt of the flavour. 

The breeders:of these sheep do not suffer 
thé ewes to produce young till they are three 
years old ; anda yearand a half afterwards 
they are sold to graziers, who feed both'them 

in. the following summer.— 

‘the age of three years_and a 
bout four and twenty shil-| 

; after being kept nearly 






Saris, se ‘ 
wool but, likewise} oii’account ‘of their 


are hornlessyand vary considerably i jn colour. 
The usual weight of these animals;after they 
| have. attained their ful growth, is from thirty 
to forty pounds... The ficece weighs, upon ab 
average, from one to three pounds. ‘They: 
are very hardy, and, for months tugether, feed 
upon very little beside sea-weeds. - They are 
too wild.to be confined... The skins of this 
breed, after.the wool has been se parate ‘d, sell 
for doubie the price of other sheep’s skins, of, 
the same size; because it is found, that, for 
a particular class ef mechanics, they are not 
only pleasanter in the wear, but, also, that 
they last much longer than any others. This 
says Dr. Anderson,. is a fact known to every 
inhabitant of Shetland, and hence, as well 
as on-account of the softness of -their fleece, 
it is, that, by common cousent, the sheep|} 
have obtained thenameof the kindly breed. 
There are two varieties of this breed, the 
first of which has very coarse wool above, 
and fine wool below, being supplied with long 
hairs, called fors aud scudda, which protect 
the animals from the intense cold of winter.— 

The second variety has soft cottony fleeces, 
and is less hardy than the preceding, the wool 
being short and open. 


Horned Sheep. 


9. DORSETSHIRE 
Are, for the most part, horned; and the 
horns‘are round and small. ‘These animals 
are tall, and light in the body, and have white 
faces and legs, and short wool. Their head 
is rather long than otherwise. ‘The shoul- 
defs are broad at the top, and lower than the 
hind quarters. The loins are broad. - The 
back is -tolerably straight, and the carcass 
deep. The weight of the fleece is generally 
about three pounds and a half, and its value 
from sixteen to eighteen pence a pound ; the 
staple does not usually exceed the length 
of two inches. 
For various qualifications, these sheep 
have been considered amongst ‘the most vaiu-||’ 
ble which the British islands produce. They 
are both good hill sheep and good pasture 
sheep. The ewes are very prolific; are re- 
markable for yeaning early, and not unire- 
quently. twice in the season.  It.is from this 
circumstance, that, in ithe London markets, 
the first, and the highest priced house-lamb, 
is the produce of this breed. But it is a pro- 
perty of these sheep which renders them 
peculiarly advantageous, that they may be 
caused to lamb at’ any. season of the year.— 
These sheep have, of late years, been success- 
fully introduced into several counties of the 
north of England; and, at the ‘present day, 
the cities of York and Datham, and the towns 
lof Newcastle and Edinburgh, are- nearly as 
weil supplied with Christmas house-lamb, asj}:. 














““pwelve months on -grass, they leave a Pprotit of; 


. - 8. SHETLAND, OR- KINDLY. 
Tn thi Shetlahd islands there’is a breed of] 
-. sheep distinguished from. all others by their 


Dorsetshire breed.» 


any: parts of the south. * 


10. WILTSHIRE Han 
Are, in many respects, nearly. allied to the 
They. have Jong white 
faces and legs. Theirhorns lie -backward, 
almost. close to the neck, and encircle the 


Or, the 


means. fie ; and there is. very little: wook 
underthe belly. ‘The legs are tong and large 
boned. 

The mutton of these sheep is excellent, 
when fat; but thé expense of fatiing the ani- 
mals, which cannot be done except on good 
land, isso great, that the breed is going en- 


plied by the South- Downs. . 
11. EXMOOR - 

Have their name from being bred chiefly in 
the neighbourhood:of Exmoor, an-extensive 
tract of forest land on the borders of Devon- 
shire and Somersetshire. 
white faces and.legs, and lohg wool. ‘Their 
head, neck, and bones, are peculiarly snail 
and delicate; ; but the form of the carcass is 
not good, being narrow and flat-sided. The 
weight of a wether, at two years and a half 
old, is from fifteen to eighteen pounds a 
quarter; that of the fleece is about. six 
pounds. 

It_ sometimes happens that lambs are pro-' 
duced without horns#¥ but these are never 
kept for breeders, fromen absurd notion, that 
they are more tender than sach as have 


horns. 
12. NORFOLK 

Have large spiral horns, with black faces 
and dark-grey legs. The-legs are long and 
large boned. The .wool is short and fine, 
the fleece seldom weighing more than about 
two pounds. T -he carcass is very small, Jong, 
thin, and- weak, with a narrow chine ; and the’ 
weight per quarter, from sixteen to.twenty 
pounds. The mutton is well-flavoured, aud 
of a fine grain; bat, in. hot weather, it dood 
not stiffen well : and it taints sooner than thaf: 
of most other sheep. 

This breed, which is most’ prevalent in 


| Nortolk and Suffolk, like the Wiltshire, seems 


to have no very peculiar exellence, and mag 
ny defects. They eat a great quantity of 
food; and are of a disposition so restless; that 
it is difficult 40 keep them in any other than 


They are. giving way te the .more-profitable 
South-down. breed, 
(LO BE CONTINUED.) 








GARDENING. 
THE GARDEN ; 


ART OF LAYING .OUT GROUNDS.—* 
Translated from the French of the Abbe ke 


Lille. Z 
NOTES ON» THE FIRST BOOK. >. 











NOTE FIFTH. 
The task. requires a deep prophetic mind. 


The celebrated-Brown, who at a glance 


could see the possible improvements’. of - 
ground, was very happily said to* have — 
looked at Nature with “ a prophetic. eye.” wr 


NOTE SIXTH. 
* But ere 2 you plant, ere pet thei impious spade. 














"They 





ears. ‘The wool is. short and close, but by nol 


The sacred borane of the earth invade. 


tirely out of estimations Its, place is well sup 


They have horns, 


the largest sheep-walks, commons,or fields. : 
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—_—+— Ere the ruthless spade 
Too deeply wound the bosom of the soil. 
Mason’s GARDEN. 


NOTE SEVENTH. 
Let Chantilli, &c. 
A palace with an elegant park and gardens, 
beiouging to the Prince de Conde. 
| NOTE EIGHTH. 
Beleeil isa villa of M. le Prince de Ligne. 
‘ NOTE TENTH. 
And Canteloup——— 
Canteloup is a magnificent seat of the 
Dake de Choiseul, situated ov the banks. of 
the Loire. 


igh ib A - 


WPT 5S Seer 


NOTE ELEVENTH. 


Tivoli was the first gardenin France, where 
Vibe irreguiar and wild was introduced with 
“Bsuccess by Mr.” Boutin, 

NOTE TWELFTH. 
—-—— Montreuil 


SR st Pinson 


| Ge Desert, Ge. 


-——Fortemque Gyan; fortemque Cloanthum. 


» § . It would not have been amiss, had they all 
+ shared the same tate with poor Maupertuis. 
“§ Montreuil, near Versailles, belongs to Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, sister of the King. | Le De- 
~ #sert has been’ laid out with much taste by M. 
Bde Monville. 

belongsto Monseigueur le Due d’?Orleans.— 
Limours though naturally wild, has been much 
embellished by the Countess de Brionne, who 
has soiteled somewhat of its sava geness, with- 


utinyuring its character. 
me 











NOTE THIRTEEN. 
Blooms Trianon, &c. 


a 


PB This garden of the Queen of France is a mo- 


del of its kind ; where opulence seems al- 
Ways to have been employed by taste. 

: NOTE FOURTEENTH. 
= - And thou, &c. 
Fy ila Bagatelle has been laid out with taste 
“@ for the Duc d’ Artois, the patron of M. de Lil- 
Fie. It is advantageously situated in the midst 
~) of a charming wood, which appears to form a 
“a part of the garden, 
3 NOTE FIFTEENTH. 
Deus nobis hac otia fecit 





z 4 May countenance without justify fug an. ex-] 


~ } trayagant original, which is somewhat soften- 
4 ed in the translation, in compliment to the 
- § more subdued civility of its readers. 


NOTE SIXTEENTH. 


‘So Pope, from whom M. de Lille has often 
“Bp borrowed.a thought ; 


_ Gensult the Genius of the place i in all, 
: OMe? NOTE “SEVENTEENTH, 


a, as the ax that gave the fatal ‘wound, 
= Homewhat of the Itahan concetto. 


q 


The beautiful garden of Riney | 


NOTE EIGHTEEN. 





capellae, 
viridi projectus in antro 








Ego vos 
| Duinosa pendere procul de rupe videbo. 


One of the many pleasing views sketched 
iby the pencil ofa most-picturesque master. 

. NOTE NINETEEN. 

Neptune, in his contest with Pallas, for the 
‘honour.of naming Athens, 18 supposed, by 
striking the ground with his trident, to have 
produced the horse. 


NOTE TWENTY. 


It is somewhat surprising, ihe Poet of the 
Gardens should’pass the tomb of J. J. Rous- 
yseau, who was buried at Ermenonville, «with- 
out even “the tribute ofa sigh” to such: an 
eathusiastic admirer of nature. . M. dé Fon- 
tanes, autnor of Le Verger, in speaking of the 
more natural style of yardening, does not so 
much admire Krmevonville, yet feels the 
place sacred, wor dares to censure the scene 
where Rousseau slceps. 


du gout Anglois les nombreux partisans 

Wopposeut les beautes de simple Ermenon- 
ville: 

Je dirois, en louant son desert, and son isle, 

Qu’un faux gout quelquefois a trop defigure, 

Si Purne de Rousseau ne le rendoit sacre. 





NOTE TWENTY-ONEs 

The image was so beautiful, and so per- 
spicuous, that I was sorry to find the added, 
bat needtess illustration. Who that has ever 
seen the ocean through an openiug glade, willl} 
condescend to peep “through a hollow stick; 

or who that has never seen the enchanting 
prospect, will-gain any of it by sucha frivo- 
‘ous infantine experiment? Indeed, in gener- 
al, the tricks. of art but ill suit the grand sim- 
plicity of nature. ‘The translation, it is hop- 
ed, will not be im:ured by the omission ; as, 


lin all hkelihood, no Englishman, and certain- 


ly no man of taste, in search of a prospect. 


J will put his eye “au bout d’uu long tube.” 


TWENTY-TWO. 


The rising of islands in the midst of the sea. 
during the eruption of, the volcano, se¢ms in 
this passage to-have been hinted-at by the au- 
thor. Several of the Lipari Islands were pro- 
duced by the bursting forth of a volcano from 
beneath the waves. 3 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


AGRICULTURE. 
From the 2d Volume of the Memoirs of the 

















Board of Agriculture. 
ON AWARDING PREMIUMS, MANAGE: 
MENT OF CALVES, -.&c. © 
By Levi M’Kean of Dutchess 
Respectep FRIEND, 


Itis some time since | had the. honour to 
receive your circular, post marked the 3dJu | 
ly. And although I do not consider myself «: 


al state. 


ri 
he 


i The same may he ‘galt: Of ‘enced ck. 
Those who exhibit their live stock yefor aa 


and experienced practical’ agriculturists of 
this county, who, in all the last twenty-five 
years, have made fortunes for themselves and 
families, and raised the agricultural character 
of the country, by honourable industry and 
enterprize; yet, as | have owned some land, 


tion of my attention; and has always; kept ~ 
alive in my mind.a deep interest in the agris .* 
cultural improvement of the country ; and 
now induces me to offer thee a few observa= 
tions on some cipcumstances which’ | think 
interesting to the agricultural prosperity of this 
The American farmer enjoys many stip 
tages which belong to no other people} and: ~ 
yetit is tobe lamented that there has beenso 
few experiments made inthis country, caleulat- 
ed to establish useful aud permanent systems’ 
of husbandry, suited to our peculiar climate. 
and soil.’ And it isto be Jamented that the: - 
societies which the bounty of this state has 
viven rise to, have not improved agricultural 
science to the extent: that could have bees 
wished. 

It is of no consequence te the people of 
this. state, that | should teach them to: raise’ 
100 bushels of Indian corn on an acre of landy 
unless I disclose the manner by whieh that 
quantity was grown, and how much if cost. 
or Icontend, that in this country, where 
there is not, nor never can, fora great le ‘a 
of time, be any want of the principal artic 
f subsistance, there is no merit in raising zn 


article has been cheaply produced... , 
For instance, if the average “price of corn 
in the country be 75 cents 
two men are in competition 
premium for raising a crop of Indian cornin a” 
manner most useful to the country, and oné of 
them, at a great expence of labour and: ma-_ 
nure, lias raised-on five acres of land, 500 
) bushels ; “that on an accurate estimation.of the 
expence of rent, manure and labour, it sheald 
be found had cost 8s. per bushel, by which 
he would make a certain: loss of -25 cents on 


|jthe bushel, or $125 on bis crop; and another 


farmer, who should raise 500 bushels on ten 
tie cultivation of good farmers uy this-county, 


per buslel for every possibie expences Jn 
this case my judgement is, that the last experi- 


cause it, would encourage a mode-of » 
cal. agriculture: which, if generally adopted; 
would. enrich the farmer and the: country. 
while if al] the farmers in the country. seve ta. 
adopt the mode of him whose cropcost $1 

lbushel,. the whole country would be Falk: 
avid the cultivation of the article must 
rup entirely. 







agricultural society for-premiams,: ac 
company every exhibition with ap exact-and — 








farmer, when compared with tae successal,jjinal, up to the time’ of sabshoNs 


practical statement: of the: expense of oa ome 


the improvement of which has engaged a _por= 


great quantity from little land, unless «the 


ast bushel, and © 
ora ineritonseall 


Heres, which {s about an average crop,under ~ 


which would not cost more than 37 1-2 cents. : 


meut would be @htitled: to the. premium, bes ‘s 


ix” = 
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“Forinstance, if Pocahace' a good well fatten- | 
ied ox, witha good: practical statement, shew- 
‘ing how he was grown and fattened, and that 
he.had not cost more than four cents pr. lb. and 
_Ubat the beef of this animal, weighing 1000 Ibs. 
Dh worth six cents per Ib: leaving a reasona- 

aes of $20 for growing and feeding : : and 

er person producedsan entirely artificial 
“animal, that was reared on milk and farina- 
eons fied, weighing 2000 !bs. that had cost 
#2 cents: per pound, which to an imperfect 
judge would appear best to the eye ; yet as no 
farmer could atlord to fatten beef in this way, 
c: a busitiess; as there can never be a market |i¢ 
rstich beef in this country ;—therefore the 
‘person, who should devise the best and. most 
-economical way to fatten good beef, that. will 
produce two cents. clear profit on the pound, 
would be entitled to,the premium, not for fat- 
.beming the animal;but for disclosing the practi- 
tel mode by ‘whieh the whole community may 
benefit by his skill, by adopting the same mode 
of feedingtheir stock. 

I will instance another article for which 
premiums are given pretty generally in this 
‘state, without, as yet, producing a single bene 
Beial. declowure or result ;. that is, dairies and 
the products of dairies. 

In the first place,.a_premium will be offered 
for the best cow, ornumber of cows ; aud when 
the time of exhibition comes, the incosbier’ of 
the. society will produce a number of cows, 
without explaining any excellent quality be- 
longing to the animals produced; and the 

fators can sce no quality about them, for 
which a premiurii should be given, other than 
that they beléng to some member of their so- 








_seietys “And premiums on butter and cheese! 
are usually given in the same manner, without’ 
“any practical description of the breed of cows| 
from which they were madeé,.or how they had! 
been fed, or what was the ost of feeding; or, 

chow much, and what was the quality of thel 
milk they. had produced, for any part or the 
whole-season ; all of which is necessary to be 
known before any correct estimate can bemade' 
of the walue of cows for dairy, And as to! 
the produce of the dairy, the person that 
makes the most butter or cheese of the best 
quality, from a given number of cows, should 


‘-soctely such a practical description of the whole 
é¥eatment of his dairy, as would enable others, 
upon following his ecample, to convert their dai- 
ries in the same excellent and profitable manner. 
i. might go on and detail other cases, where 
premiums are unprofitably awarded ; such as 
_ the premiums for the best calves, when it is 
given on the production of some coarse animal 
which has run with and sucked as many cows, 
a ae en as it ad oe until the meat, was 
the. a Same s tered, (it being neither 
"veal nor bebe) wen not be worth three cents! 
the pound ; -aud if kept, would not. possess 'a 
le property Ww worth its room on a well regu- 
"Vet thie premiuins have usually 
ee for the production of such animals, | 
4 premium should only be given for the, 
production ef such animals.as have been well 





remium, on communicating to the; 


kept on some cheap food, in sucha manner as’ 
to give ita good growth ‘and make it come 
early into use, as an Ox or cow ; as-an example 

calcwated to promote the raising, by adopt- 
iug the same cheap and economical method, an 
excellent stock of hardy cattle; of a fit size, 
and well suited: for the yoke or the dairy, 
which are qualities indispensable to the far- 
mer of this country. 

| have a breed of cattle on my farm, that 
milk well at two years old, and f have had 
them do well for the dairy at ei: ghteen months 
old, and am this summer milking one that be- 

éame more than a medium good cow, at thir- 
teen months anda half old; and yet this stock 
has all been raised on the ‘stops of my-dairy, 
that is on skimmed milk and buttermilk ; and 
I venture to say, that if any farmer in Duteb- 
ess corvnty, or thestate of  New:¥ nek cbitpro- 
duce better stock, shewing that they do not 
cost more than mine, thestate should give ‘tim a 
premiim. But | have not exhibited my stock 
for a premium, nor will any good farmer com- 
pete with those persons who exhibit calves 
that have run six or eight months with cows, 
wild, sucking perhaps a whole dairy at their 
pleasure, when people who raise such calves 
are to be the judges. 

When any calf in Dutchess county has 
sucked a single cow for only six mouths, it 
must cost at least $15, provided the cow. is 
not spoiled, which will geserally be the case : 
for that is about the valte oi keeping a cow a 
year: and if then weaned, it wiil cost $15 
more, to be laid out jn rich feed to maintaiii 
it in good condition through-the winter ; that 
at a year oid, it wail oot cost ‘less tian $30, 
and wiil not be worth more than if properly 
fed. 

My calves ‘are generally fed for three or 
four days with new milk from the cows ;. they 
Jare then fed for three or four weeks with such 
skimmed milk as is not soured, a little warm- 
ed, and afterwards the milk from the dairy is 
igivento them in the same manner that itis 
‘given to the hogs, for about hve months ; af- 
ter which they are fed through the winter 
(without shelter) in the same manner the dai- 
ry cows are fed ; and as each calf through the 
summer consumes about as much milk as 
would, if given to hogs, make 100 Ibs. of 
pork, i caloyiate that in the fall they cost $5 
each, and to winter them they cost $5 more. 
And it is worth about $10 “to catry them 
through the second year, when they are good, 
cows ; and at three years old, my stock, rais- 
ed.in this way, are excellent cows and oxen, 
and are worth more than those that cost $30 
ata year-old, unless the same expensive feed- 
ing is kept up 

Ihave killed, without any other feeding 
than was common to my working pxen and 
cows, two stag steers short of four years old, 


in New-York sold for $8 and $9 per cwt. an 

made beautiful beef, although they were bulls 
until after they were two years old. And yet 
if I was to exhibit my stock (which for beauty 





of form cannot be ener sne ») lam. persuaded, 


miums would be awarded to ‘some jill-formes 
over-fed, monstrous animal, that has been fe 
for the purpose, in a manner that, if adops 
by any farmer, would ruih him ; while ¢ 
raising of stock according to my method, woul 


could engage thé attention of a practical fag 
mer. he 

The above is so well understood to be the 
manner in which the state bounty is’ disposeg§ 
of, that very few of the best practical far 


Va 


Pa 
. & 
4 


bers of agricultural societies; or attend her : 
exhibitions. 

| am also persuaded that the bounty of f Hf 
state might, by a well regulated, patriotic so 
ciety, be: made very useful ; but now it j 
certainly thrown away in premiums on worth: 
less articles, that-can only excite the contemp ; 
of experienced farmers. ‘ 


excellence; some property that, if adopted 
by the country, would tend to improve orem 
}rich it. 
mium be awarded, until the society.13 putin 
possession of the entire history: of the~ breed 
of the animal, with the beneficial traits that 


cess of feeding and-expence, by whieh? the ar 

ticle was produced in. its existing condition 

before the society. “aie 
And aman, emulatinga premium. should 


ne should describe his cows, as to breed, § 
colour, form, and value, -and, then ace 
ior every weck’s feed through the ye 
The labour should thea be estimated witht 
particular managemeut. - He should state ti 


as a part of the produce of his dairy ; aud the 


weekly, through the year, with the quaniilj 
oi butter and cheése,.with the partical 

value of each article; then 
of the slops of the. dairy, whether fed to-calve 


last of all, the value and condition of the com 

at the end. of the year. : 
Such exhibitions would greatly. improve 

the kuowledge and economy of ee 

}this country, and we should not see that ¢ 

vy and digsatisfaction that is now, obsers 





formation which the farmer ‘would obtain, 
would be to him a. satisfactory reward : 
whatever he might contribute fo a fund, 4 





improve the agriculture of the counttp§ 


The respectable practical farmers, instead @ 
suffering feelings of contempt for a 


the beef of which weighed about 900!bs. sith societies, their meeting and premiams, wou 


hecome active-and-useful members em es 
emulous of every improvement, and < trot 
to promis every useful experiment.” , a 
hope thou wilt excuse the freedom Ph 
taken, to address the above ebservation . 





in this part ‘of the country will become mem ff 


My judgment is, that no premiums shoul ae 
ever be awarded forany article that doesnoyy ® 
as an individual article, possess some superi ork 


And in no instance should any pre. 


distinguish it from other animals, and the pre} 


the use and value 


orto the cows themselves, or to hogs ; aie: 


ai the distribution of the premiums ; thesit§ 


Poin the examples | have seen, that’ the me oa 


ate 


a 
be 


be one of the most profitable articles hath 


try, | 
ed, t 
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gin his specification of a certain day, Wi nf 


time when his calves were produced, and & : 
manner in which he converted them to prdit if 


give an account of quantity of. milk, daily, iz 
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a0 This Tae, as Ihave done it with an 
x nxious hope that thou, who hast already done 
-9much to promote the agriculture of this 
tate, wilt find some means by which the 
pounty of the state may hereafter be only be- 
ved on useful ob ects ; that thou wilt use 
the influence which thy. own liberality has so 
ly acquired with the farmers ofthe couu- 
far try, to obtain some sutiicient law.to be enact- 
F cd, that shall restrain the societies from giving 
remiuins on. worthless objects, and without 
WE aspecification. setting forth. the excellence 
ny ‘or utility of the subject for which the premi- 
m § yum is awarded, and making it the duty of the 
e el several societies to publish these specifica- 
7 tions in the several counties where they. have 
T been awarded. 


lam, respectfully,thy friend, 
LEV! MW KEAN. 


ME = General Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
apt President. of the Agricultural Society. 


—D+o— 


ot pepryezce BERRY’S ST ATEMENT—ON DEEP AND 
SHALLOW PLOUGHING. 


Peihe Trustees of the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety. 
* Having learned that you had offered a pre- 
}) mium, the present year, for the-most satisiac- 
tory experiment in as@ertaining the relative ad- 
vantages of deep and shallow ploughing,” | 
have been induced to offer for your examina- 
‘tion the following statement. 
ld the autumn of 1315, my field was plough- 
‘edby the teams that contested for the premix 
s of your, Society, It was laid out in lots 
vol ‘one quarter ofan-acre each. The land is 
el, and free from rocks. The «soil ts gra- 
Vwrelly, and shallow, and ouly of middling quali- 
ty. It had been in grass four years previous, 
po never had been highly manurgd. The 
common burden of grass produced upon it 
') was not more than one tonto. the acre. The 
- whole field ploughed contained two acres and 
‘ ahalf, one acre of which was ploughed in the 
> spring of the present year; and on this part 
was the best crop. ©‘Ehat which was plough- 
ed in the preceding autumn at the plougning 
“match was well harrowed in the spring, and 
furrowed, eight rows to the, lot, two rods 
wide. Twelve ox loads of manure were put 
to the acre, in the holes. ‘The manure was a 
mixture of the droppings of horses and neat 
cattle, in about equal quantities, taken from 
the barn yard. The ground was planted with 
Indian corn, from the 10th to the 12th of May : 
The’ eight rowed corn, and that which. is 
"commonly cultivated in this vicinity, was the 
_Kind planted. 1t was hoed three times in the 
-usualgnanner. Every part was managed as 
 Mearly « ‘similar as pdssible. Each: lot was 
ec and ‘acébrately measured ‘by ft8elf.— 
ts No. 2 and 3, were the most gravelly, and 
most exposed to the drought ;' and. the whole 
_feld suffered considerably, tor -want of méis- 


at 


“Lam of the opinion that-it would haveq 





! 


No. Oe ploughed’b by 28 furrows, | 4 1-2 inch- 
es deep, situate on the western side, yielded 
ementy | ane a‘half bushels ofears.. ~ 

No. 2, ploughed by 28 furrows, "6 inches 
‘deep, yielded nineteen bushels of ears. 

No. 3, ploughed by 22 furrows, 8 or 9 inch- 
es deep, ‘yielded twenty-thrée bushels of ears. 
This ploughing was apparently deeper than 
the soil; but in the latter part of the season 
the crop sufled much less by the drought than 
either of the lots; and had the soil “been as 
good, the crop would have been much supe- 
rior. 

No. 4, ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 1-2 in- 
ches deep, yielded twenty-two ‘and. ‘a ‘hall 
bushels. of ears. 


deep, yielded twenty-one bushels of ears. 
No. 6, ploughed by 36 furrows, 6 -1-2 in- 
ches. deep, yielded twenty-two and a half 
bushels of ears. The soil of this lot was 
rather better than the other parts of the field. 
From the result of this experiment, my 


}Opinion ts decidedly in favour of ploughing our 


lands much deeper than is usually practised 
by our farmers. Especially is it beneficial 
on lands liable to be injured by the drought. 
EBENEZER BERRY. 
Danvers, November 19, 1822. 
D+ , 
DAVID LITTLE’S STATEMENT—-ON RUTA BAGA. 
: Newbury, November 18, 1822. 
To the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural 
‘Society. 
Gentlémen, 

The following is a statement of the eultiva- 
tion and produce of two half acres of land, 
adjoining each other, cultivated with Rata 
Baga, on my farm—No. 1 & 2. The soil is a 
light sandy loam. ‘In 1821 it was planted 
with corn, and manured with about two cords 
of manure to the acre. . The crop was small. 


rowed, and furrowed three feet apart, Three 
and a halfeords of yard manure was putin 
the furrows. 
a plough drawn by a horse, by turning a ridge 
upon it. ‘Fhe seed was then sowed, one row 
on each ridge—one pound of seed. » July 4th 
it was ploughed between the rows, and] be- 
gan-weeding and thinning, and continued at 
intervals till August 8th, leaving them 10 or 
i12inches apart in the rows, ‘They were 
twice ploughed and Loed.. There were about 
forty four rows; ten of them were sowed 
with ‘seed that | bought in New-York, repre- 
sented to be of:Cobbett’s raising, but on ac- 


vegetated. 


part of the land. 


iNo. 2; Lot No. 1 was harvested Nov. 4, and 


No- 2 was har- 





produced 254 1-2 bushels. 


os des ‘highly beneficial to have cross-ploughéd vested the 7th, and produced 227 bushels. 


a othe'land:in the spring. The following is the 
i — of each of the. lots,. : : 


Expense of cultivating she above lot of! ru- 
Ma.baga,.caleulating labour. at-4e.. Ber ogg 


No. 5, ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 inches} 


June, 1822, the land was ploughed, and har-) 


The manure was covered with| 


count of age, or some other defect, but few]. 
The 6th of July they were: sow-|| 
jed over again ;.but it being late, and the 
season unfavourable, the crop. amounted: toj]: 
almost nothing, though occupying the best|| 
The* land. was’ measure 4}: 
and staked off in two halfacres—No. 1 and|} 








SE Ses 
Juiie 3. Ploughing, , $ 1,50: 


Harrowing and Farrowing, 33 
Manuré, ~~ 10,50 
Covering the Wain: eas Oe 
Seed, ; 
June 6. Sowing and covering Seed, 67 
Plonghing , weeding and thinning 2,79: 
Harvesting 3,34. 


I am, gentlemen, with respect, 


DAVID LITTLE . 


—O + 


SILAS AND JOSEPH LITTLE’S STATEMENT=—ON 
TURNIPS. 


Newbury, Nov. 14, 1822... ! 


To John W. Proctor, Esq. Secretary of the: ” 
Essex Agricaltaral Society. , 
Sir, 

We have this year cultivated an’ acre of 
common turnips on our farm in ‘Newbury, and 
as we hope to obtain the Society’s premium, | - 
we are bound to make a particular etatement 
of the mode of cultivation. : 

A small part of this acre’ was sown with tur- 
nipsthe last year; the other part. has been: 
erass ground five or six years. This year, that. 
part which was used for turnips we sowed 


blowing had fallen off; then ploughed it, to-: 
gether with the grass ground, 0 as to make: 
an acre, and after harrowing in part, @arried 
on nineteen cart-loads of compost manure, - 
mostly sandy loam, to mix with out clay loam. 
The one part we spread on. halfthe yround,, 
and then ridged it with asmall double-mould- 
board plough, about two feet and nine inches: 
apart, The other part was furrowed with the: 
plough, and the manure put in-the furnows at 
a like distanee (the produce however was 
‘about equal,) and ridged'as above, which eo- 
vered all the manure. One pound: and a half 
of seed was sowh-on the acfe, one’ row: on a 
ridge, and after. the , turnips: were*6ut: of the 
way of the flies, they weré thinned at the dis-- 
tance of 10 or 12 inches; then: shoed: twice;, 


and ploughed once. 
hbetati the 28th: of 


The time of harvestione 
October, and ended the first of Novembers—. 


els, trimmed fit for the market; besides five or’ 


isix bushels defective or, rétton‘andy Mnbiten=: 


The weight of a bushel 53 Ibss- eA 
Expense of cultivation: i tig 
Ploughing and. np sia <i 
Manure: 
Seed . 
Riding and sowing; ’, 

‘Thinniog, | 
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Sir; we are yours, with 
SIL: 


sock Lit 


ci 


20,24: 


Your obedient servant, ~< 


with flax, after putting on it-aboit fite loads © 
jjof manure, and pulled the flax as soon as thé: 


and there were six-hundted'and: fifteen bash-- - 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SS 

The following beautifil lines, upon Sir Wil-) 

liam Jones, are from’ Grant’s Poem upon 
the restoration of learning in the east. 


His was the soul, by fear nor interest sway’d, 
phe purest pasions and the wisest head, 
e-heart so tender and the wit so true, 
Vet this no malice, that no weaknc:s knew; 
The song, to Virtue asthe Muses dear, 
Though glowing chaste,and lovely though 
severe. 
gorgeous trophies crown his youthful 
bloom, 
Whe spoils august of Athens and of Rome. 














* “And lo! untouch’d by British brows before, 
Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore : 


~ There, at his mayic voice, what wonders rise! 
Th’ astunish’d East.unfolds her mysteries ; 
Round her dark shrine’ a sudden blaze he 
~.. sshowers,° ~~ 
And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon* towers. 
Where, half unheard, ‘Time¥s formless bil- 
lowsyglide, 

Alone he stems the dim discover’d tide ; 
Wide o’r the expanse, as darts his radiant 


af, 
At once ae vanish’d ages roll in light. 
Old India’s Genius, bursting from repose, 
- Bids all “iis tombs their mighty dead disclose ; 
Immortal names! though long immers’d in 
” shade, 
Long lost to’ song, though destin’d not to fade. 
O’er all the master of the spell presides, 
Their march arranges and their order guides ; 
Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or 
blaze - 
With: ‘hues of elder or of later days. 
See, .wliere in British robes, sage Menut 
.» shines, 

And willing Science opes her Sancreet mines! 
His are the triumphs of her ancient lyres, 
Her tragic sorrows, and her epic fires ; 
“Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred store, 

nd strains sublime of philosophic lore ; 
Bright in his view their pathivn’s pomp ap- 

pears, a 

The tieanur’d wisdom of a thoustind years. 
- Oh, could my verse, in characters of day, 
The living colours of thy mind portray, 
Atid on the sceptic, ’midst his impious dreams, 


| 


H 


qiciau, and wog to 





<j 
Firm, though not stern, ahd though ¢ correct, 
not coid ; } 
Profoundto*reason, or to chatte us gay, Ge 
Learn’d without pride, and not too, wise “to 
pray. ‘ 
—D Io 
SINGULAR ATROCIUS CHARACTER. 
During the awful prevalence of the plague 
on the north-east of Spain, in the atitumn of 
1822, a foreigner, who was variously said to 


i be a Jews Turk, an American, anda rena- 


gado, but whose acknowledged vocation was 
that of a merchant, in which capacity he had 
amasséd a large property, visited the devoted 
city of Barcelona. - A letter from tuence gives }{- 
the following account of . this singularly atro- 
cious character :—‘“ This man, who, from his 


long white beard, might have been taken for 


a Patriarch, had been an’ eye-witness of all 
the lagues that had desolated, of fate years, 
the Mrarkish Empire. As soon as he heard 
that a pestilence had broken out in any city, 
he immediately hastened to it. He used to 
account for these extraordinary journies, 
the advantage he found im such desolated 
countries in purchasing his goods at a lower 
rate than usual; but still it seemed imexplica- 
ble how lust of gold could s@far overcome the 
the love of life, aud how the old mau, who was 
dlready so rich, could continually expose 
himseif to almost inevitabie death. Ques: 
tions put to tie strange traveller were never 
answered clearly. Wien he arrived at such 
a theatre of death, he wrapped timseli from 
head to foot.in tarred linen, covered his*thauds 
with biack ieather gloves, his face with a giuss 
mask, and thus mountee oastilts, and provided 
with a stick, which nad au iron ook ai the 
end, he eutéred the infected housese ~ “Phere 
he possessed himselt of whatever he found, 
seized on_ hidden treasures aud ihe wost valu- 
able utensils, aad tore their :;ewels< from 
bodies of the dead. More than once he is said 
to have hastened the eitects ef ihe pestilence, 
and to have given the death-blow to the victims 
whose cries would nave interrapted him in 
perpetrating his. robbemes. If chance. ted 
him mtoa house whick was still free from the 
contagion, he announced himself asa_physi- 
ose who confided in his 
skill, Loaded with treasures he always re- 





tarned to Venice, where admired: by every 


Flash al} the brightness of their — body on account of the success of his entet- 


ams ! 


ould he know, how talents various, 


s Devotion’s holy theughts unite ; 
1 (if yeta blush survive) to sce 
— eins: honour, virtue, ought to be. 
-Philosopher—yet to no system tied, 
- Patriot—yet friend to all the world ‘beside ; 
Andent with temper, and with judgment bold, 


— 


prise, he waited for the signal for fresh booty, 

like the carrion vulture. ‘The. news of the 
distress of Barcelona’ became glad tidings for 
this wretch, and he had already carried on his 
horsib trade among us fora fortnight, when he 
was detected in the very act of stabbing a pa- 

tient who was quite delirious. This patient 
was a young French merchant, who was 
greatly beloved at Barcelona on account of 
his integrity. He ‘had just lost his wife. aud} 


This alludes to the various elucidations||two sons, and was hicneelf struggling against 


ort Sa W. Jones has given of Hindoo my- 


os td ani to Sir Ww. Jones celebrated|idevoted himself to his family. 
ae “translation of * The institutes of Menu, ” the 
ee Capt. R. who was near his friend in an ads 


— Todian legislator: 


the distemper, which had hitherto spared this 
courageous young man, who most. tenderly 
He was mur- 
dered almost in the -arms of his countryman, 


by} 


the}. 


}quality superfine. for’ only 





joiningroom. — Hearing the door. epened, f 
hastened back to the patient, sees the villa 
stab his ‘friend to the heart, rushes on hin 
seizes him, and throws him. on-the’ grougil 
after a hard struggle, in which the old wre 
shewed much. more strength than could | 
been expected. “Sir.” cried the-wredd 
finding himself overpowered, surely yg 
will not kill! me.”—Villain, ‘what ‘hast: 
done ?”—* But he*was so ill,”—* And the 
things which you had already stolen!” 
thought every body was dead ; ygiWé” més 
life; 1 will make you a rich ee 
dare to ofler me your blood-stained gold 7% i 
‘Sir, be without fear ;, 1 possess several og 
medies against the plague ; | will give you a ‘ 
many sequins as you cat carry.”—* Ag 
were youto offer the two artobas ??—% Yor 


ishall have ten,’ said the murderér, and 16 


ceived the Captain’s sword through his heart, 
The magistrates seized the body of the pre 
tended Israelite. and had it hung at the cas 
ner of Regomin-street. ‘They also sent ¢ 
ficers to the housein which he had lived, ¢ 
ordered all they found there to be ‘sold; 
the benefit of the poor. 4 
—2to— | a 
Mr. Hare, tormerly the enyoy- to Poland, 
had apartments in the samé house~ with: | 
Fox. abd, ‘ike his friefid, Charles, had fre 
4ueut visits trom bailiffs. One morning as | 
was locking ontof the window, he observel 
two of them ai the doorj—* Pray, gee 
men,” says he, “are you Foe noes 
Hare bai: ting this morping ?”? | 
DI i ae 
Old Macklin used to say, ethat at onety 
ne expected to have lived to have seen th 
things : a perfumer’s shop in St. Giles’s¥” 
book of Cookery printed in Shetland; 
common sense-on the Stock Exchatge.?? 








BUFFUWM’S 
IMPRovED Patent Imrration beaver nie 
black and drab, warratited water-proof, an 


fast colours. manufactured byG. & A, Bake " 
fum. from the finest sea-island cotton, and sol 


sat theirwarehouse, 152,-Water-stréet, cor er EC 


of Fly-market- street, New-York. - Mens’ firs 
$24 a dozen sad 
youths’ and chiidrens? proportionate cheap. 
These hats aré light. handsome and Se 
and retain their shape, their nap, and thé 
colour as long as the finest beaver hats; and 
are clearly the most economical hats in uses 
Dealers in hats will find them a-valuable ate 
quisition to the trade ; they are- respectfully 
invited to call and examine them for theme 9 | 
selves. Bite 1, 1823. +. 
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047 ‘COMMUNICATIONS. “and ‘SUB 
SCRIPT IONS for this paper, received. ek the 
Eprror at No. 18, South-Pearl-Street.—> 
Each volume comprises twelve morith 
lifty-two numbers—the numbers are iss 
weekly on Tuesdays, and the volume®: 
mences the first meeany | in Jane; 5 





